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BERNHARDT UNERWUNSCHTE FOLGEN DER 
DEUTSCHEN SOZIALPOLITIK AND ITS CRITICS 

The appearance in November, 1912, of a large pamphlet 
by Professor Ludwig Bernhard of the University of Berlin, 
entitled " Undesired Consequences of German Social Policy " l 
caused something like a sensation. Friedensburg's book of 
a year before had been the work of an official unable to 
agree with his colleagues in the Imperial Insurance Office. 2 
Friedensburg's point of attack was the apparent degradation 
of the insurance system into poor relief at the hands of the 
insurance courts, and particularly the Imperial Insurance 
Office. Bernhard fears rather that the effect of the law is to 
instil into the insured a nervous hunt for pensions, a con- 
sciousness of bodily ills that leads to unconscious or often 
conscious exaggeration in the hope of higher pensions. 

Professor Bernhard is well known for his remarkable book 
on the Polish question, 3 one result of which was the creation 
by the Prussian ministry of a special professorship for him at 
Berlin. The present pamphlet grew out of an address de- 
livered before the iron manufacturers in March, 1912. 4 In 
four months it reached a fourth edition, and during the 
present year is to be developed into a large book. 

Convincing at first reading, a closer inspection exposes 
much of the exaggeration so often charactistic of brilliant 
presentation. The harsh criticism aroused in Germany is on 
the whole justified, — Bernhard has painted the shadows 
only. His disclosure of evils is not followed by a construc- 

1 Ludwig Bernhard, UnerwQnschte Folgen der deutachen Sozialpolitik. Berlin. 
1912, pp. 116. 

s Ferdinand Friedensburg, Die Praxis der deutachen Sozialversicherung. Berlin, 
1911. Translated as " The Practical Results of Workingmen's Insurance in Germany " 
by Louis N. Gray. New York Workingmen's Compensation Bureau, 1911. 

' Die Polenfrage, 1907. 

* Die Zukunft der Sozialpolitik, address delivered before the Generaiversammlung 
der Eisenhuttenleute, March 24, 1912. Reprinted in Stahl und Eisen, 1912, pp. 
642 ft. 
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tive program. Only in his middle section does he attempt 
to propose reforms, and most of these are slight. 

Yet his book has served a twofold purpose. Exaggeration 
is an effective method of directing attention to existent evils. 
An over-detailed code of industrial regulations, unnecessary 
bitterness in labor elections, increasing simulation and ner- 
vous disease consequent upon industrial accidents — these 
deserved attention. Especially in the last-mentioned field, 
Bernhard has aroused a storm of medical discussion that may 
help to settle much-vexed questions. He has forced econo- 
mists to consider medical aspects of social legislation. Sec- 
ondly, counter-criticism of Bernhard has perhaps led to a 
more intelligent judgment of the benefits of social insurance 
and social legislation in general. 

The book attacks the entire German social policy. It is 
divided into three parts: " State regulation and private de- 
pendence," " The fight for insurance pensions," and " Politi- 
cal misuse of social institutions." 

The first section deals with the world-old question of the 
relation of the individual to society. " Are there concrete 
cases from which we can learn where to draw a line that 
we must respect ? " * In one chapter Bernhard points out 
the confusion resulting from the threefold supervision by the 
Bureau of Factory Concessions, the Police Bureau and the 
Employers' Insurance Associations. 2 In the next two chap- 
ters he complains of the detailed inquisitiveness of the factory 
inspectors, who even inquire of the workingmen whether they 
have breakfasted before going to work. He protests against 
the " river of ink " that flows from the notices, lists and 
statistics required of the manufacturer, who must post in his 
factory the legal requirements, thus allowing " an indirect 

' UnerwOnschte Folgen, p. 4. 

* Before a manufacturer extends his business he must secure the assent of the 
Konaessionsbehorde, which employs trained architects, doctors, etc., to investigate the 
plans to see that nothing injurious either to the laborers or to the neighboring property 
is involved. See Hitze, Zur Wurdigung der deutschen Arbeitersozialpolitik, Munchen- 
Gladbach, 1913, p. 13. The police must see that proper measures for workingmen's 
protection are enforced, and the Berufsgenossenschaften are bound to instruct their 
members what safety-devices and regulations they consider necessary for the prevention 
of accidents. 
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control by the workers themselves." He must further, when 
Sunday or overtime work is necessary, submit a list of the 
workmen so employed, and the number of hours each. These 
are but samples. The regulations for Sunday industry with 
their exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions, and exceptions 
to these, are exasperatingly extensive. The legislative ar- 
rangement of recesses (when the working-time is over eight 
hours) is particularly inconvenient in the iron and steel 
industry. A schematic division of labor and pauses is not 
feasible in big industries, yet all the middle parties, with an 
eye to the labor vote, find " nothing more harmless and 
nothing more natural." The section closes with some 
remarks on government ownership. But except as the state 
feels compelled to maintain model working conditions, state 
ownership is not a part of the " social policy." 

Just what Bernhard's own position may be is not clear. 
He admits the necessity of protective legislation on one page, 
and on the next protests against it. His rhetorical method 
leads him into exaggeration and inaccuracy. Hitze, for in- 
stance, has authoritatively disproved Berhard's account of 
the origin of the Sunday labor-list laws as from deterrent 
motives. 1 Bernhard had apparently trusted second-hand 
reports. 

In the third part of his book he recalls Abbe's ideal of a 
constitutional system of industry, and the attempts of the 
Prussian government to introduce the elective Sicherheits- 
mdnner into certain branches of industry. " Common labor 
for common interests, political warfare forgotten," was the 
goal. How ill these hopes have been realized, he shows us 
in two chapters on " The Election-War " and " Party-Rule." 
The Sicherheitsmanner are not chosen from considerations of 
fitness, but are elected on strict party lines. The Social 
Democratic and Catholic laborers are thoroly organized in 
" free " or " Christian " unions; each group nominates its 
candidates, and the pre-election struggle is fierce and bitter. 
No means are spared to discredit the opposing candidates. 
Instead of softening class feeling, new bitternesses are engen- 

' Hitze, pp. 31-35. Bernhard, pp. 19-21. 
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dered. The Sicherheitsmdnner, once elected, are organized 
by their respective parties, are urged to use their posi- 
tions for party ends, to spare judgment upon party members 
and be stern to others. 1 A similar unfortunate state of 
affairs exists in the insurance associations. 2 " Every labor- 
leader," says Bernhard, " knows that it is possible through 
control of social institutions to attain three important polit- 
ical ends. First, an exact thoro orientation, by collection 
of useful material. Second, an intensive propaganda. 
Third, the payment of deserving party members with in- 
fluential, eventually even with salaried positions. . . . And 
so the bright hope for ' common labor for common interests ' 
pales. 3 " 

Bernhard is largely right. " By making political the insti- 
tution of the Sicherheitsmanner, the good purpose of the law 
is rendered entirely vain," said the man who was largely 
responsible for it. 4 " Party politics play a r&le in our social 
elections which is far greater than is just," admits Dr. Hitze 
in his reply to Bernhard. 8 There are to be sure mitigating 
considerations. " That these elections are fought with 
weapons ethically to be condemned is surely regrettable," 
says the Socialist Kampffmeyer, 6 " but it is true of all elec- 
tions to social or political institutions in which fundamentally 
contrasted interests meet." To the laborer, " they are wars 
for social existence, in the literal sense of the word, these 
political wars." Parties represent distinct social and even 
hygienic positions, and it is a matter of importance to the 

• Bernhard attacks particularly Social Democratic methods. Rudolph Wiasell 
(Unerwflnschte Folgen der deutschen Sozialpolitik, V. Correspondenzblatt der General- 
kommisaion der Gewerkschaften Deutschlanda, February 22, 1913), cites similar 
methods used by the Centrum. But altho he corrects Bernhard in one instance, he 
does not deny the general fact of electoral excesses. 

8 He refers to Moller, Die Herrschaft der Sozialdemokratie in der deutschen Kran- 
kenversicherung. Berlin, 1910. 

' P. 106. 

1 Staatasekretar des Innern Hans Delbruck in the Reichstag, January 16, 1913. 
On this and previous dates the Sicherheitsmanner were severely criticised in the Reich- 
stag. See Reichstagverhandlungen, Band 287, pp. 3024, etc. 

• Hitse, p. 83. 

' Kampffmeyer, Tendenawissenachaft gegen Soiialpolitik. Sozialistiache Monat- 
achafte, January 16, 1913, p. 6. 
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laborer to what program the candidate adheres. 1 Yet a 
fair-minded observer must admit that no class reconciliation 
has followed the introduction of these semi-democratic 
institutions. 2 The bitterness, even wickedness, of the party 
struggle remains. 

The central section, on " The Fight for Insurance Pen- 
sions " has aroused most discussion and most dissension. 
Between data and conclusions we must distinguish — that 
the former do not justify the latter does not indicate their 
insignificance. Bernhard has been attacked for one sentence 
in particular: " Workingmen's insurance," he says, " shows 
moral and hygienic consequences which, at first accepted in 
the bargain as unavoidable evils, have gradually thrown the 
whole question of the benefit of workingmen's insurance in 
doubt." 3 This statement is more sweeping than Bernhard 
himself attempts to defend. A fairer exposition of his real 
position, I think, is found in his earlier address: " You all 
know that the insurance idea is fundamentally sound. . . . 
But there are indirect effects which have become so important 
that it is time to speak openly about them. ... In Ger- 
many hitherto we have considered it manly and proper not 
to let the accidents of life overwhelm us, but to draw upon 
the slumbering reserve forces to help to win out through 
ignoring and becoming used to misfortune. Today the doc- 
tors report that this virtue scarcely exists except outside the 
working classes." 4 

The insured laborers, he fears, are becoming enervated by 
their assured position. They readily give themselves up to 

1 See Kampffmeyer, Vom Kathedersozialismus zum Kathederkapitalismus. Lud- 
wigshafen, 1913, p. 41. In the same paper (pp. 27-37), Kampffmeyer emphasizes the 
political activity on the other side of the fence — by the capitalist class. And Hitze 
(pp. 83-84), comments on the undue party spirit shown in elections of all sorts; yet, he 
adds, we do not therefore propose to abolish elections. The Imperial Insurance Law 
of 1911 changed the form of government in the sickness insurance funds in an endeavor 
to decrease party politics. 

2 Altho Hitze (pp. 85-87) attributes to the social policy the growing revisionism of 
the German Social Democracy. 

* " Die aber allmahlich den Segen der Arbeiterversicherung uberhaupt in Frage 
stellen," p. 90. 

• Die Zukunft der Sozialpolitik. Stahl und Eisen, 1912, pp. 642, 644. 
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bodily ills, they exploit their wounds, they exaggerate their 
pains; for so they can win larger pensions. " The endeavor 
to utilize an accident is humanly so explicable that a dis- 
tinguished doctor has called such ideas an entirely normal 
occurrence even among the best people. But the peculiar 
danger lies herein, that broad paths were opened for this 
human weakness when compulsory pension-insurance was 
introduced for many millions of men, and when, partly from 
ignorance, partly in the desire to win the masses, the neces- 
sary precautions were dispensed with, and state insurance 
was given a form that actually invited misuse. In a land 
in which many millions of men are insured in the same 
fashion, many millions of eyes are watching the mechanism 
of payment. Every imperfection in the structure will be 
discovered and utilized, every possibility will be tested and 
quickly become known among the masses. And this ' orien- 
tation ' of the masses is not left to accident, but is completely 
organized. Today the labor unions — socialist and all — have 
their standing representatives in the Imperial Insurance Office ; 
their secretaries, through whom not only are the laborers 
supported in court, but the press supplied with material and 
the members of the Reichstag given their bearings. ... In 
this situation," he concludes, " there is only one way to 
win clearness where party interests and party intrigues 
have clouded the horizon; one must study the medical 
literature." ' 

In a short chapter he cites over seventy-five titles from 
the literature of the last twenty-five years on the nervous 
consequences of accidents and accident insurance. From 
the publication of Oppenheim's Die traumatische Neurose, 
in 1889, medical discussion has been prolific. In 1895 
Strumpell came to Oppenheim's support. Sanger in 1896 
published his important observations at Hamburg. The 
doctors began to urge reform of the insurance laws. Auer- 
bach in 1901, Quincke in 1905, Hoche in 1907 and 1910, 
Laquer in 1912 (among others) contributed further impor- 
tant evidence. 

» UnerwOnechte Folgen, pp. 47-48. 
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The Hamburg data were based on comparative observa- 
tions of German and foreign laborers. The former, conscious 
of the right to a pension, got well more slowly than the latter. 
Subjective difficulties delayed the healing. 1 Several doctors 
found a lack of cooperation on the part of patients, an un- 
willingness to get well quickly, an unwillingness to admit a 
full capacity for work. Despite the improvement in surgical 
methods a longer period is today required for cure than 
before the insurance. 2 A steady increase in nervous diseases 
consequent upon accidents is reported. Cure of such dis- 
turbances is the exception in Germany, while in countries 
granting lump-sum compensation it is the rule. 3 

The third chapter handles simulation. " The insured 
seek so to date their old troubles, pains, stiff-jointednesses, 
that they may get the highest possible pension. Such simu- 
lations of causal connection, often carried out with great 
refinement, can only with great difficulty be proved by the 
doctors, and proof is almost impossible when the patient says 
that a previous injury has been badly aggravated." The 
workers instruct each other in methods of simulation. The 
accident hospitals and doctors' waiting-rooms become practi- 
cally schools for simulation, the old neurotics instructing the 
youngsters. Actual aggravation of bodily ills also occurs, 
and this is very difficult to detect. Finally, the doctors are 
unduly lenient towards patients whom they have come to 
know. 

Simulation and " pension-hysteria " are often difficult to 
distinguish. But in the diffusion of hysterical, neurasthenic 
and hypochondriac phenomena lies a greater danger. The 
former is a moral weakness — the latter a physical infection. 
Bernhard quotes Hoche, 4 " After accidents which may in 

1 Lauenstein, Beitrage 2ur Frage der Erwerbsuufahigkeit, 1893-94. Sanger, Die 
Beurteilung der Nervenerkrankungen nach Anfall, 1896. Cited by Bernhard, p. 55. 

' Dittmer, Archiv fur Unfallheilkunde, etc., 1896, pp. 177 ff . Cited by Bernhard, 
p. 56. Similar observations have been made in Holland and Austria. 

8 According to Schaller, 9.3 % cures in Germany, according to Wimmer 93.6 % cures 
in Denmark. Naegeli from Switzerland and Billstroem from Sweden report large per- 
centages of cures a"fter lump-sum compensation. 

• Hoche, Geisteskrankheit und Kultur, pp. 25 ff. 
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themselves be small and unimportant, nervous ailments enter 
of the most various kinds, connected with a general hypo- 
chondriac depression which makes the patient incapable of 
work and at the same time assures him of the legal right to a 
pension graded to his condition. It is not, as was at first 
thought, a case of intentional simulation of non-existent 
symptoms. The patient is ill, but — extraordinary as it 
seems — he would be well were there no pension law. . . . 
The fact of insurance and the right to a pension, and espe- 
cially the suggestive influence of the conversation of his wife 
and comrades, direct his attention ... to his own bodily 
condition. The educative factor of need, the healing com- 
pulsion to pull himself together and do away with small ills 
by ignoring them, is no longer present." Similar complaints 
he reports against invalidity insurance. 1 The labor press, 
the labor secretaries, the " people's lawyers " constantly sug- 
gest the pension hunt. Every possible aid is given. A 
man's friends urge him on, sympathize with his injury; his 
wife does the same, until he comes to watch his every pain 
and weakness with elaborate care. Individual cases may be 
excusable, but a social danger is present and is serious. The 
idea has become diffused that the mere fact of accident 
entitles to a pension, irrespective of capacity to work. 

That the prevalence of " accident neurosis " has not re- 
ceived more general attention Bernhard thinks is due to the 
statistics of Biss, Merzbacher and Stursberg, 2 who reported 
an exceedingly low number of such neurotics. (Biss 57 
cases in 71,800 accidents; Merzbacher 13 in 85,000; Sturs- 

1 But it is worthy of note that practically the whole of Bernhardt, as of other 
attacks, is directed against accident insurance. Dr. Horn, for instance, after statistical 
investigation, reports simulation to be twice as frequent in accident as in invalidity 
cases. Arztliche Sachverstandige Zeitung, 1913, No. 11, p. 230. One cannot refrain 
from the observation that accident insurance is in Germany non-contributory, while 
the laborers contribute approximately half of the cost of invalidity insurance, and two- 
thirds to the sickness insurance, against which least complaint has been made. Acci- 
dent pensions may, therefore, be looked upon as " something for nothing," of which it is 
rather clever to get as much as possible — as it is the employers' association that pays. 
Just how much significance should be attached to this observation would require a 
very close and broad knowledge of actual conditions. 

1 Paul Biss, Xntliche Sachverstandige Zeitung, 1904, pp. 257 ff., and 1910, pp. 450 ff . 
L. Merzbacher, Zentralblatt fur Nervenheilkunde und Psychologie, 1906, pp. 905 ff . 
Sohultie und Stursberg, Grfahrungen uber Neurosen nach Unfallen, p. 4. 
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berg 24 in 14,259.) These statistics he attacks as based on 
an unwontedly narrow conception of " accident neurosis," 
and on inadequate evidence. Doctors still disagree in defin- 
ing "accident neurosis"; indeed Bernhard feels it quite 
impossible to reach valuable statistical percentages. He is 
sure, however, that we can speak here of a " psychic infec- 
tion " pervading the masses, of an " epidemic diffusion of 
unhealthy ideas," a disappearance of the sense of personal 
responsibility. 1 

That the period required for cure has increased since the 
passage of the insurance law and that it is longer among 
insured than uninsured, are established facts. But, as Dr. 
Fassbender 2 points out, this is in part due to more careful 
observation of cases and is really desirable. Laborers are 
no longer allowed to return to work before complete recovery. 

The importance to be attached to Bernhard's discussion of 
simulation and accident neurosis depends upon the extent to 
which the evils are believed to exist. Bernhard himself recog- 
nizes the extreme diversity of opinion in the medical pro- 
fession. The economists incline to minimize these evils. 
The doctors are more concerned, and their opinion is perhaps 
less academic. Those who discuss the matter are however 
in large part confidential doctors of the Berufsgenossen- 
schaften and so open to suspicion of bias. The oft-quoted 
opinion of Kuhn and Mobius 3 that " the number of simu- 
lants which a doctor observes stands in inverse ratio to his 
medico-psychological knowledge " is probably exaggerated, 4 
but a confidential doctor is in fact liable to a sort of jailer's 
pessimism. Pure simulation seems to be extremely rare, but 
exaggeration more or less conscious is undoubtedly frequent. 
It is often associated with cases of actual accident neurosis. 
Laquer 5 quotes Sachs as saying that there is a complete 

1 Bernhard, pp. 74, 75. 

2 Fassbender, Das Recht des Arbeiters auf Rente und seine Wirkungen auf den 
Volkscharacter und die Volkskraft. Contribution to Hitze, p. 70. 

> Cited by Kaufmann, Licht und Schatten bei der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung, 
1912, p. 12, by Tbieme. Handbuch der Unfallerkrankungen, 1909, vol. i, p. 151, and 
others. 

< See Stursberg, Unerwunschte Folgen deutschen Sozialpolitik ? 1913, pp. 22-23. 

* Laquer, Die Heilbarkeit nervoser Unfallsfolgen, 1912, p. 9. 
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series from one to the other. But Bernhard undoubtedly 
exaggerates both its frequency and the difficulty of detection. 
A well-instructed doctor should be able to detect simulation 
and to distinguish it from hysteria. Some of the evil prob- 
ably lies in insufficient instruction at the university clinics. 1 
Bernhard's remarks on the increase of nervous conse- 
quences of accident among laborers are of doubtful signifi- 
cance. The evil is not confined to one class. Wissell 2 
quotes figures showing an extraordinary increase of nervous 
disease in the German army and navy. The pension law is 
not the single cause of the increase. Economic development 
has brought with it an ever-increasing nervous strain. 
Monotonous factory-labor, the roar of machinery, the con- 
stant danger, the uncertainty of regular employment — all 
these have their effects. The frequency of nervous troubles 
in the United States, despite the lack of general accident 
insurance, is well known. Yet there exists among those 
insured against accident in Germany a disease which, how- 
ever variously defined, is recognized by all. The possibility 
of a high pension causes patients to work themselves into a 
nervously unsound condition through the worry of uncertainty 
and the hope of a high award. The continued possibility 
that the pension be lowered maintains this unsound state. 
Sometimes it is accompanied by objective symptoms, some- 
times not. It does actually tend to incapacitate patients for 
work. Further than this doctors are not agreed. Laquer 
and Naegeli make statements flatly contradictory to those of 
Schultze and Stursberg. Each doctor states his own con- 
clusions as the definitive opinion of the medical world. When 
doctors disagree what " accident neurosis " is and how wide- 
spread it is, where simulation stops and neurosis begins, 
whether neurosis be curable and how dangerous it is, Dr. 
Fassbender is certainly justified in saying that the time is 

1 See Stursberg, p. 32, and Naegeli, liber den Einfluss von Rechtsanspriichen bei 
Neuroaen, 1913, p. 10. On the whole question of simulation see: Stursberg, pp. 18-23; 
Fassbender, pp. 70-75; Wuermeling, contribution to Hizte, pp. 49-52; Horn; Schult»e- 
Stursberg, p. 27, etc.; Naegeli, pp. 10-11, 17. 25, and Laquer, p. 5. 

' Wissell, vol. iv. 
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not yet ripe for Bernhardt work. To draw such sweeping 
and positive conclusions from such a medical maelstrom is 
surely presumptuous. 1 

One expects from Bernhard proposals for great reforms. 
He proposes, indeed, a group of excellent changes, but they 
are simple and relatively trivial — many are quite unrelated 
to the evils he has disclosed. Reform, he says, is difficult, 
because the great political parties anxiously avoid anything 
that might displease the masses. 

First he urges simplification of the process of appeal. The 
Imperial Insurance Office has for years been notoriously over- 
loaded. The Law of 1911 attempted some relief, 2 but Bern- 
hard thinks it only threw the burden upon the lower courts, 
and that the complexity remains. 3 Against such reform 
none will protest; the government itself has for some years 
been working for it. 

Next, he urges removal of the so-called waiting time. Acci- 
dent cases are at present handled for the first thirteen weeks 
by the sickness authorities. This provision was inserted for 
two reasons: first, to introduce a contributory element into 
the accident insurance ; second, because the sickness authori- 
ties were already in a position to give immediate treatment. 
When after three months the Berufsgenossenschaft assumes 
control, it often has no record of the previous course of the 
case, and an unpleasant break in the manner of treatment, 
often arousing suspicion in the patient's mind, is probable. 
The Berufsgenossenschaften have a certain right to assume 
charge of cases before the waiting-time is past, but as Bern- 
hard observes, they have made slight use of it. Since 1906 
the Imperial Insurance Office has been constantly urging the 
taking over of cases by the Berufsgenossenschaften. The 

1 On the " accident neurosis," Laquer and Schultze-Stursberg are, perhapa, the beat 
recent short works. Since the publication of Bernhard's book, Naegeli haa presented a 
position at least as extreme and Stursberg has replied to Bernhard. 

3 With remarkable success: there were 23,001 cases before the Imperial Insurance 
Office in 1912 under the old law; in 1913, only 12,913. See Amtliche Nachrichten dea 
Reichsversicherungaamts, February, 1914, p. 261. 

3 As the number of cases before the Schiedsgerichte (upper insurance courts) in 
1913 has not yet been published, it ia still impossible to ascertain if Bernhard be right. 
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Law of 1911 contained several paragraphs expressly designed 
to facilitate such procedure. 1 The utilization of the right, 
altho still small (1912: 2.81% of all cases) has steadily in- 
creased. 2 The figures for 1912 show an increase over those 
for 1906 of 73.4% in the number of cases so handled, and of 
87.6% in the amount so expended. It is naturally difficult 
to induce the Berufsgenossenschaften to assume expenses not 
required of them, and a large increase is not immediately to 
be expected — nor is it in all cases desirable. 3 

Many writers have remarked on the superabundance of 
appeals from the lower courts, in pension cases. The over- 
burdening of the Imperial Office was to some degree relieved 
by the law of 1911. Many appeals are for cases of obvious 
simulation. Under the present system, appeal costs the liti- 
gant nothing. Bernhard urges a change. Already the 
Imperial Insurance Office may in some cases charge costs to 
the appellant, but has seldom done so. General opinion 
recommends further exercise of the right. 4 Bernhard's pro- 
posal is once more justified, but not at all new or radical. 5 

Almost one-half of the pensions granted are for under 25% 
of the normal wage. 6 Pensions of 5 and 10%, which are 
often granted, are really nothing more than a gift. In 1911, 
the government proposed that pensions under 20% should be 

> Book III, II, 2, §J 573-576. 

! In 1906, 1.96 % of reported accidents (1.52% of rural cases; 2.65% of industrial) 
were taken over by the accident insurance authorities; in 1909, 2.40%; in 1912, 2.81 % 
(3.48% of rural, 2.65% of industrial). From 1896 to 1906 the amount of such care had 
barely maintained the same level. The cost in 1896 was 478.552M. ; in 1906, 714.072M. 
See Kaufmann, Schadenverhiitende Wirkung in der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung, 
pp. 57-76, and Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts, February, 1914, 
p. 292. 

• See Stursberg, p. 24. 

• Stursberg (p. 24), for instance, says that his experience leads him to believe that 
laying even a small portion of the costs to the appellant would exercise^a strong deterrent 
effect. 

6 His figures as to appeals are, however, misleading, as he includes the unsettled 
claims of the previous year. Instead of 170,000 there were about 70,000 appeals in 
about 400,000 cases in 1911, 17.18% of all cases. Both amount and success of appeals 
have shown steady decreases since 1895. See Wissell, vol. ii, February 1, 1913. 

' Wuermeling (p. 54) says, " three-quarters " but he is in error. He takes his figures 
from the Leitf aden but Arbeiterversicherung des Deutsohen Reichs, Berlin, 1913, p. 47, 
but the figures he quotes are for incapacity for work from 0% to 25% — thus including 
0%. 
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granted for a limited period only. Political considerations 
prevented the passage of this provision. Bernhard justifi- 
ably renews the proposal. Stursberg x approves it, and 
Wuermeling 2 brings no sufficient argument against it. 

Bernhard's final and most important proposal is that lump- 
sum compensation be adopted in cases of " accident neurosis." 
Such a plan has been tried in Switzerland, 3 Denmark, 4 and 
Sweden 5 with marked success. In most cases where the 
patient is obviously suffering from pure " traumatic " or 
" accident neurosis," the prompt settlement of his claim 
effects a cure. Medical opinion seems cautiously but 
generally to support Bernhard's proposal. 6 The question is 
still new and requires further study. None of the investi- 
gations are based on very extensive data. The present 
German law allows lump-sum compensation only with for- 
eigners, or when the pension would be under 20%, and in 
any case only with the consent of the insured. 

There are, of course, certain general objections to the prin- 
ciple of lump-sum compensation. Bernhard mentions only 
one, that with low caliber persons the compensation is very 
soon spent and they once more become a burden upon 
society. More important is that advanced by Wuermeling. 
While the pension can at any time be raised or lowered as the 
effects of the accident vary, lump-sum compensation may be, 
once for all, either too high or too low. The patient may live 
too long or not long enough. This argument, however true 
when applied to the insurance principle, is not relevant when 
that very adaptability to the patient's varying condition is 

i Pp. 24-25. ' P. 54. 

a NaegeUi Nachuntersuchungen bei traumatischen Neurosen (Korrespondenzblatt 
fur Schweizer Arzte 1910, No. 2.) reports cures in every case of traumatic neurosis 
uncomplicated by objective disease. 

* Wimmer, Die Prognose der traumatischen Hysterie und ihre Beeinflussung durch 
die Kapitalabfindung. Zentralblatt fur Nervenheilkunde und Psychiatrie 1910, pp. 
117-123 reports from Denmark 93% cures after such treatment. 

6 Naegeli, Uber den Einfluss von Kechtsanspriichen bei Neurosen, p. 20, reports, 
after Bihlstrom, 90% cures in Sweden. 

<■ See Wuermeling, pp. 54-59, Fassbender, pp. 76-78, Stursberg, pp. 25-26, Schultze- 
Stursberg, pp. 28, 50 for very moderate opinions; Laquer, Naegeli, Horn, TJber 
nervose Erkrankungen nach Eisenbahnunfallen Bonn, 1913, Wimmer Leppman in 
Zeitschrift fur arztliche Fortbildung 1911, No. 22, etc. 
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in large part the cause of his continuing incapacity. Lump- 
sum compensation may be in such cases, as Wuermeling says, 
a form of surrender, but as he adds, it is a sacrifice that avoids 
greater sacrifices. 

One further objection is advanced in particular by Schutze. 1 
It can cause lump-sum neurosis instead of pension-neurosis. 
It may strongly develop the nervous ailment in the period 
immediately following the accident ; and as Horn 2 points 
out, lump-sum compensation to be effective must be immedi- 
ate. This only argues what all doctors seem to agree upon, 
that this form of compensation, while desirable in some 
cases, should be applied only sparingly, after thoro medical 
investigation, and where there seems good reason to believe 
that full capacity for work may be restored. The Danish 
method of an immediate limited compensation followed three 
years later by a definitive decision is perhaps best. 

In Germany further provision for lump-sum compensation 
is not likely, it seems, soon to be made. 

Such are Bernhard's proposals for reform. They are not 
new, and they come somewhat as an anti-climax after his 
sweeping proclamations of disaster. One ray of hope he sees 
— in growing bureaucratisation. We have passed through 
the age of baroque social legislation, he says, and are ripe for 
an era of rest. We need not fear the growing power of the 
Social Democracy. Party wars lead more and more to 
neutralisation — and that means bureaucratisation — of 
social institutions. In the sickness funds, everywhere, he 
sees a growing centralization of administration, and this 
he welcomes. (A curious contrast it makes to his demand 
for " freedom " from bureaucracy in his earlier chapters.) He 
sees displayed " the tragedy of all great reform movements, 
that the unforeseen results are greater than the foreseen." 
And finally, " after a proud and victorious era of progress 
the time has come to make fast what we have won and to 
break the way toward new goals." 3 

> Schultie-Stursberg, p. 28. 

* Horn, tJber Simulation bei Unfallverletzten und Invaliden; Arztliche Sachver- 
standige Zeitung, No. 12, June 15, 1913. 

• P. 116. 
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The influence of Bernhard's brilliant book has been great. 
It has called forth a vast mass of literature of varying worth. 
Some is in direct answer to Bernhard, some is less contro- 
versial. 

To the first group belong, of course, a great number of 
social-democratic replies, many of them rather wild. 1 An 
exception is an excellent series of articles by Rudolph Wis- 
sell, 2 founded upon wide knowledge and supported by signif- 
icant statistics. Perhaps also written with some political 
" Rucksicht " is a book by the leader of the " Kolnische Rich- 
tung " in the Centrum, Dr. Franz Hitze. 3 This is by far the 
most important reply that Bernhard's work has elicited. 
Dr. Hitze has left to Drs. Wuermeling and Fassbender the 
task of answering Bernhard's criticisms of social insurance; 
he has himself replied to the rest. As a member of the 
Reichstag, he has been personally concerned in the passage of 
many of the measures for workingmen's protection. Some 
of Bernhard's data he shows to be quite inaccurate, and some 
of his criticisms petty. I know no better short statement of 
the theory of social insurance than his chapter on the 
fundamental conception and aim of workingmen's insurance. 
This he follows with a statistical summary, and an estimate 
of the physical, economic and cultural contributions made 
to the German nation by its social policy. 

Wuermeling and Fassbender, in chapters in the volume 
containing Hitze's criticisms, find fault with Bernhard's 
interpretation of medical opinion. More thoro is Sturs- 
berg's reply, already referred to. Stursberg is immediately 
concerned with the rehabilitation of his own statistics, which 
Bernhard had attacked; but he also considers Bernhard's 
whole discussion of accident insurance. Between Bernhard 

1 Perhaps the best of such is Kampffmeyer, Vom Kathedersozialismus zum Kathe- 
derkapitalismus. Ludwigshafen, 1913, p. 48. 

* Rudolph Wissell, Unerwiinschte Folgen der deutschen Sozialpolitik. Correapon- 
denzblatt der General-Commission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, Berlin, 1913, 
Nos, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

* Hitze, Zur Wiirdigung der deutschen Arbeiter-Sozialpolitik. Mit Beitragen von 
Geh. Oberregierungsrat Dr. Wuermeling und Sanitatsrat Dr. Fassbender. Munchen- 
Gladbach, 1913, pp. 122. 
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and his opponents, he takes a middle stand. Neurosis and 
simulation he thinks far less frequent than Bernhard reck- 
oned, but still significant. From a more thoro preparation 
of doctors he expects the greatest advance. The columns 
of many medical journals 1 have copiously discussed the 
medical problems. The excellent works of Laquer, Naegeli, 
Wimmer and Schultze-Stursberg, 2 tho published before 
Bernhard's book, contain important contributions to the 
discussion of pension versus lump-sum compensation. 
Naegeli's more recent paper 3 sums up admirably a rather 
extreme position. 

Not a single economist has come out in defense of Bern- 
hard, if we except the laudatory article of the economic 
editor of Stahl und Eisen. 4 Zahn, 5 Lenz, 6 and Witzle- 
ben ' have been outspoken in their criticism, as have others 
too numerous to mention. Alfred Weber, 8 in an essay in 
which he calls for greater emphasis upon the spiritual instead 
of upon the merely material conditions of existence, pauses 
to attack Bernhard severely. Ritzmann, 9 while agreeing 
with Bernhard's complaint of complexity in the industrial 
laws, feels them quite necessary. 

Social insurance at its inception sought chiefly to soften 
the contrasts of industrial warfare and to keep the laborers 
above the poor law line. A third purpose — to raise the 
national health by immediately prophylactic measures — 
has developed in importance since. Bernhard's book has 

1 In particular, the Arztliche Sachverstandige Zeitung. One of its editors, Erwin 
Franck, criticises Bernhard unsparingly, 1913, Nos. 6 and 17. 
' See notes 3 and 6 to page 573. 
» Naegeli, Uber den Einfluss von EechstansprQchen bei Neurosen. 

* Dr. Beumer in " Der Tag," 1912, No. 282. 

* Friedrich Zahn, review of Bernhard's book in Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Ver- 
icherungswissenschaft, 1913, pp. 262-264. 

* Friedrich Lenz, review of Bernhard's book in Preussische Jahrblicher Band 151, 
1913, pp. 543-556. 

7 G. V. Witzleben, review of Bernhard's book in Schmoller's Jahrbuch fur Gesetz- 
gebung 1913, p. 489-496. 

8 Alfred Weber, Neuorientierung in der Sozialpolitik ? Archiv fur Sozialwis- 
senschaft und Sozialpolitik, Band 36, 1913, pp. 1-13. 

9 Ritzmann, Soziale Gesetze und moderne Betriebsleitung in ihren Beziehungen zu 
den Erfolgen der nationalen Wirtschaft. Sozial Technik, 1913, Heft 15. 
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renewed discussion of the success of social insurance in achiev- 
ing these purposes. In the first insurance has obviously- 
failed. Zahn 1 and Wissell 2 have found no actual diminution 
in poor law expenses, but both feel that without insurance 
the increase would have been greater. The minimum of 
existence has been raised. Zahn thinks the circle of entire 
dependents has relatively decreased; Wissell lays more 
emphasis upon the ever-rising standard of living. 

Hitze accepts the prevalent opinion that the immense 
amounts expended for sanitary and medical purposes have 
actually improved the health of the German people. Zwie- 
dineck-Sudhorst 3 also takes this stand, but feels that further 
advance would endanger individual self-dependence. Alfons 
Fischer, 4 however, attempts to show that the beneficial 
influence of social insurance has not kept pace with the 
degeneration being wrought by industrialization, and there- 
fore demands its further extension. 

The present year may bring forth an authoritative report 
from the Reichsamt des Innern on the economic, physical, 
moral and social effects of the German workingmen's legisla- 
tion, and its effects on industrial evolution. The discussion 
in the Reichstag, January 23, 1913, brought forth a request 
by the Centrum for such a work, and the government agreed 
to undertake it. Meanwhile, we may judge its tone from 
the most recent book of the optimistic president of the 
Imperial Insurance Office. 5 An earlier paper of his, 6 appear- 
ing just before Bernhard's, did much to prevent general 

1 Zahn, Arbeiterversicherung und Armenwesen in Deutschland, Archiv fur Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Band 35, pp. 418-486. 

* Rudolph Wissell, Arbeiterversicherung und Armenpflege. Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte, vol. xvii, pp. 308, 318. 

3 u. Zwiedineck-Sudhorst, Hat die deutsche Sozialversicherung die in sie gesetzten 
Erwartungen erfullt ? Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Versicherungswi8senschaft,1913, pp. 
273-290. 

* Alfons Fischer, Vermisste Folgen der deutschen Sozialversicherung; Jahrblicher 
for Nationalekonomie, Band 46, 1913, pp. 577-602; and by the same writer, Einfluss 
der sozialen Gesetzgebung auf Verhutung, Erkennung und Verlauf der Krankheitcn, 
" Krankheit und Soziale Lage." Mflnchen, 1913, pp. 787-840. 

* Paul Kaufmann, SchadenverhQtendes Wirken in der deutschen Arbeiterversiche- 
rung. Berlin, 1913, p. 151. 

* Licht und Schatten bei der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung, Berlin, 1913, p. 18. 
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acceptance of the latter's conclusions. The present work 
is an excellent summary of the contributions of social insur- 
ance in Germany to public health, and includes discussion of 
many of the recent problems of insurance administration. 
Its possibly too laudatory tone makes it serve well as an 
optimistic antidote to Bernhard's pessimism. 

Lewis S. Gannett. 
Berlin, Gekmany. 



